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OR 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA 

The British Lion 

Within the next hundred years India 
can be the greatest and most prosperous 
country in the world She has three 
times the population of the Umted 
States, untold mmeral wealth, tremend- 
ous agncultural possibihties, and cotton, 
tea, ]ute, sugar, petroleum, coal and 
steel — all can be made predominant 
m world-markets 

Her future is charged with greater 
hope than China’s Ghma too is 
possessed of superabundant man-power. 
China too has untold wealth beneath 
her soilj But China is tom to-day 
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by strife ]ust as India was once and 
wonld have been to-day had a power 
ful western nation not insuted on 
assuming the direction of her affairs 
and persisted in carrying on this 
direction despite repeated pleas from 
the more vocal of the Indian peoples 
that this interference should cease 

Bntam can secure India this future 
But Bntam is too hesitant If Bntam 
13 mtent on mterfenng she should 
mterfere whole-heartedly and effec 
tively So far only half measures have 
been taken. The British hon is but 
an exhibit in the Indian zoo snarimg 
temfymgly from behind the bars that 
the ndiculous Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria erected m 1858 ^ For seventy 
years the hon has growled harmlessly 
m its cage and now m the local 

1 TTifl procluutkiQ to tho Prfa>ca and peoples 
of TtvUj wu tnatta on NoT I z6j8 wbcQ, foOOTr 
ing the Tivltaji llttttny the gOT ermii ^nt ol the 
[ 6 ] 
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parFaments and in the vernacular 
press the more darmg of the natives 
are clamourmg for cage and exhibit 
to be shipped back to Bntam 
If this course is taken India wiU 
soon be a second Chma, unless another 
powerful civilized nation is prepared 
t3, and allowed to, mtervene 

The Three Hundred Milhons 


Should then the hon be let out of 
its cage to roam as it will and accom- 
phsh what it please ^ Or wiU its effect 
as an exhibit achieve withm the next 
hundred years more than has been 

country was transferred from the East India 
Company to the Crown It enjomed that 
" all those who may be m authority imder 
us abstam from aU mterference with 
the rehgious behef or worship of any of our 
subjects on pam of our highest displeasure 
And we will that generally, in framing and 
administering the law, due regard be paid to 
the ancient nghts, usages and customs of India ", 
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achieved ^nthil) the past seventy? 

One thing is certain left to herself 
India can accomplish nothing The 
three hundred million peoples have 
f neither the wish nor the will to attain 
predominance or prospenty They 
arc content to jc^ on along hfe s easiest 
path sleeping copulating praying 
over indulging recklessly in each of 
these necessary functions and though 
they know it not burdening the nation 
with the pnee of their foDy 

As a result instead of being a nch 
country India is exceedingly poor 
She 13 m fact one of the poorest 
countries in the world Thq^ isn t 
enough money for pubhc services for 
education for State aid on an adequate 
scale to any of the essential industnes 
that ivith greater initiative and enter 
prise should be yieldmg an abimdant 
retum* Such prospenty as there is 
[S] 
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IS restricted to the peoples from the 
West, never too timid to pioneer m 
any field of commercial endeavour ; 
to the limited gentry who have in- 
herited the hoarded 3ewels and gold 
mohurs that no native wiU entrust 
to a bank , and to the pnests who 
^ow pot-beUied at the expense of the 
populace 

Caste, rehgion, and sex are the most 
fonmdable barriers m the obstacle- 
race to Indian prosperity, and all 
three are mtncately and mexorably 
mtertwmed Rehgion demands a life- 
tune of self-denial and sacrifice as a 
prelude^ to a cycle of remcamated hfe- 
times of more self-demal and sacrifice, 
with ultimate salvation for an agonized 
soul m some forest sohtude wherem 
the beasts shall prowl unheeding and 
the midges dance without a wish for 
molestation 


[9] 
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ParauUs of Paradise 

Religion creates caste which sub- 
divides humanity more mefacoloualy 
than the most self-opinionated and 
pestilentially snobbish autocrats wife 
In on English cathedral town No 
member of one caste may work in the 
same field or factory with another 
No member of some castes may work 
at all Can you wonder that mdnstry 
and enterprise have come to be re- 
garded as a social — and religious — 
stigma and that the tendency through 
centuries has been for the road to 
Paradise to be httered with recumbent 
parasites ? 

And caste and religion have con- 
spired to sanction and sanctify seiual 
indulgence. It begins early when 
children attam puberty and their 
[io3 
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’teens, and it goes on ardently, weaken- 
ingly, and impotently to an exhausted 
and early grave It saps the vitahty 
It leaves the Indian indifferent to 
prospenty It takes him dizzily back 
to rehgion for solace And so it goes 
on — a circle through life, m a re- 
ihcamated circle through after-hfe, 
while the Bntish hon sits subhmely 
behind bars watching a sensitive India 
turn its futde cartwheels m a sancti- 
momous cucus 

Three-fourths of India is engaged in 
domg that , for that is the extent of 
the Hmdu population The Moham- 
medans, who number seventy miUion, 
are unfettered by caste , but they 
have theu own rehgious handicap 
At mtervals aU through the day they 
indulge m prayer Sex, not quite so 
early yet almost asmevitably, casts a 
roseate glow along theu cucumscnbed 
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lionzon sapping their energy aa it 
docs the Hindus. 

The Jews the Christians the Pafsis 
and the others arc negligible in number 

WhiU India Slumbered 

The reform of the Hindus is the 
task that must be undertaken by 
all who desire the attainment by India 
of the goal that is indicated in the 
very first sentence set down in tins 
dissertation 

I ha\'c no patience \vith those who 
argue as many do argue that India 
left alone can work out hqf own 
destiny that India was great m the 
past and can recapture the lost glories 
of her golden age by her own contnvmg 
She can t That s sheer bunkum 

India s splendour shone across the 
world when Europe was over-mn by 
[ 13 ] 
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savage tnbes who could neither wnte 
nor read India, at that tune, had 
culture of a very high order , a htera- 
ture that goes back thousands of years 
reminds us constantly of this now 
But that culture was by no means 
general It was restncted to the few 
fei the mterval Europe has moved 
bnskly along two thousand years 
Europe has evolved a culture that is 
far greater than anythmg India knew. 
In science, m mvention, m explora- 
tion, in samtation, m medicme, m the 
general diffusion of knowledge the 
I western world has moved on, while 
I India has stood still or slept 

The^V'est has outstnpped the East, 
and unless the East is prepared to 
avail itself of these advantages, the 
West must mevitably be predommant. 

Japan has learnt this lesson already ; 
everythmg is bemg westernized there. 

" [13] 
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Turkey a Mohammedan country la 
leaning the lesson now even religion 
IS being subjected to reforming m 
flucnccs in Angora and Stamboul by 
Kcmal Pasha. Afghanistan a httle 
Bfoslcm state on India’s border is also 
showing signs of an awakening its 
Amir made an educational tour 6f 
western countnes and has taken many 
lessons back for the instruction of 
his people. 


TAtf Drage Way 

India alone despite a long and 
close contact with Bntain who has 
been responsible in an mcreasing degree 
for three hundred years for the govern 
ance of the Indian peoples shows no 
noticeable sign of westemkation. True 
there are railways and motor-cars 
and English is taught m the schools 

Cx43 
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but there are 750,000 villages teeming 
with unlettered masses of humamty, 
primitive, helpless, and httle better 
than the aimnals, gropmg vaguely 
for death so that a worthier fate might 
be attamed with the remcamation 
Nmety per cent of the peoples of 
India hve m these villages , and of the 
ten per cent m towns an msignificant 
fraction hsis succumbed to western 
influences 

Drastic action for reform will have 


to be undertaken Rehgion will have 
to be purged of its unpunties Caste | 
distmctions will have to be jettisoned i 
Enhghtenment must displace ignorance' 
in the ^^^ages The entire standard 
of hvmg must be raised Matenal 
ambitions must be infused mto the 
peoples , for the desire to be better 
than one’s neighbour, Mayfair’s sneer 
though it be at suburbia, is responsible 

* [15] 
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for more industry and p n^e sa than 
is generally conceded. Amenca con 
structed on elaborate and highly 
lucrativ’c system of hire-purchase on 
this basis When Mr Drage reaches 
tlic Indian village with his plain van 
then and not before ^vlll India have 
gamed her matcnol destiny 

Sexttal Ov^ritms 

Indisputable though I find much 
that has been written in recent books 
of India s sexual dements I am not 
one whit disposed to assume the 
nose-raised attitude of contempt these 
writers trail with their pens across thar 
pages. 

India has even greater sexual short 
comings than were noted by the 
author of Mother India I have myself 
with the aid and guidance of the 
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local police, m a tour of discovery 
through some of the cities of India, 
found more imqmtous mdulgence than 
IS set forth m the most purple 
passages of ]\Iiss Katherme Mayo’s 
book In addition to an early mitiation 
into the ecstasies of sex and an eager 
and over-frequent mdulgence at home, 
the Indian puts m a lot of sexual 
overtime m the perfumed brothels that 
raise their curtamed wmdows agamst 
the skyhne of the native quarter of 
every town m India In Calcutta there 
are over eighty thousand prostitutes, all 
plymg a prosperous trade without the 
need for pacmg the pavements m 
quest of custom They have their 
regular chents, each accordmg to her 
caste I found Members of Council 
there, men who had raised and were 
sthl raismg large families from their 
wives I found Babu clerks, lawyers, 

* [ 17 3 
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judges — men who went on after a 
dinner at Go\'cmmcnt House to pass 
a night of scented forgetfulness in the 
arms of a ladylove who vrzs theirs 
for 50 long os they paid her hire There 
are Moslem women hero too and 
women for the Hindu priests whom 
none but a Brahmin may approach 
This 13 no wrse than things are In 
the West but it serves to underline 
the indulgence that has already been 
so greatly stressed Yet I refram from 
raising my nose m contempt We in 
the West partake of these pleasures 
more sparingly so that we mav stretch 
them el^antly (if can) across the 
allotted span of three score years and 
ten. In India with the autumn of 
life dedicated to scif-demal and sacrifice, 
the Indian prefers to crowd these 
delights mto his more vigorous youth, 
^Vhether the hectic memones obtrude 
[i81 
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upon the autumnal devotions I am 
not m a position to judge , if they 
do they occasion, no doubt, an added 
and justifiable plea for forgiveness 

Sanctified Desire 

^These crowded sex years are to be 
deplored not so much for mdividual 
reasons as for national All India is 
suffenng to-day as a result of the 
ceaseless stimulation of the hbido 
And until a check is placed upon these 
mdulgences she must contmue to suffer 
The men become mactive and drowsy 
m their early youth , the women, 
worn by early and constant child- 
bearing, have their vitahty still further 
dramed by the mcessant care of the 
children and the almost mcessant 
sexual demands of their husbands. 
And Rehgion casts a glow of sanctity 
over all this 

[ 19 J 
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Hinduism is not alone in this halo- 
award to an indcilcato though inevitable 
concomitant of matrimony E\'cn in 
our own marriage service which was 
drawn up centimes after Chnsbanity s 
carhest endeavours to curb the pnm 
iUve instincts of mankind we ore told 
that matrimony is ordained 

for the procreation of children- 
Secondly for a remedy against sin 
and to avoid formcation that such 
persons as have not the gift of con 
tinency might marry and keep them 
selves undefiled though we arc 
counselled earlier that it is not to be 
cnteipnsed nor taken m band un 
advisedly lightly or wantonly to 
satisfy men s carnal lusts and appetites 
like brute beasts that have no under 
standing 


[ 20 ] 
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The Worshipped Symbol 

Tlie Hindu has no such reservation 
The lingam, which s57mbohzes the male 
organ of reproduction and is not 
unlike it m appearance, is worshipped 
in the temples of Shiva throughout 
the length and breadth of India 
There are more than thirty milhon 
hngams worshipped by the peoples of 
India The women cast mangolds 
upon this provocative sex symbol and 
spnnlde it with holy water m a ferv’-ent 
desire for fecundity The men pay 
tribute io it too, for the one over- 
whehnmg urge of the Hmdu is to 
multiply and be fruitful , a rehgious 
mandate for a like fulfilment was given, 
you will remember, to the children of 
Israel Preventatives, civilization’s 
cloak |or mdulgence, are scorned 
[ 21 ] 
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Early marriages were instituted pnnd 
pally that the duld beanng years of 
woman should be ntihied to the full 
Actually m effect the reverse is true. 
Sir Denzil Ibbctson m his report on 
the census of the Punjab compiled in 
i88i notes The early mama^es 
among Hindus decrease rather than 
increase the proportion of children. 
This suggestion is based upon injury 
to the mother and consequent increase 
of fciuale mortahly The chJldrtn 
shown os under one year of age m our 
returns arc 750 457 Now there are 
2 903 003 mamed women betw’een the 
ages of twenty and forty [m the 
Punjab] so that we have 25 8 
children bom for every hundred mamed 
women between these two ages, while 
the corresponding figure for England 
13 35 87 and if we take lower ages 
the comparison will be stijl more 
unfavourable for the Punjab 

r 22 1 
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" There can be httle doubt that 
early marriage, by forcmg the girl 
mto premature puberty, or at least 
mto child-bearmg before she is fuUy 
developed, not only reduces the number 
of wives who survive to become mothers, 
but lessens their reproductive powers 
Even with umversal marriage the 
fecundity of each married woman is 
so small and the mortahty so high that 
the population of the Pim]ab scarcely 
mcreases faster than that of England ” 
And m the England of i88i, 41 per 
cent of the women between the ages 
of twenty and forty were unmarried 
In the Punjab, countmg widows as 
unmarried, the percentage of unwed 
women was no higher than ii ^ 

Civihzahon's Shortcomings 

The gods are on the side of civihza- 
^ [ 23 ] 
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tion — on percentages for percentages 
arc a device of civilization The 
phrase the population of the Punjab 
scarcely increases faster than that of 
England betrays Natures manner of 
levelling things up In the Punjab 
— in all India no native woman unTftts 
she be bhnd or deformed and e^en 
then a paternal dowry can effect a 
solubon need emerge from her teens 
unmarried In the West nearly half 
the female population are demed the 
church’s blessing to such unions as 
the males care to effect with them 
How many make an unvngined journey 
from the cradle to the grave is beyond 
the scope of our census to detenmne. 

So civilization has its shortcomings 
that 13 why I refrain from tilting my 
nose unduly But in so far as crviliza 
bon succeeds in cxinserving energy 
sexually and expending it, often just 

[ 2^3 ‘ 
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as recklessly, to mdustnal advantage, 
every nation that has to contend in 
world markets for prospenty must do 
likewise ot pensh The 41 per cent 
of Indian women who may hereafter 
remam unmarried may disagree, but 
they must sacrifice themselves, ]ust 
aS the women of the West have done, 
for the national good 
Dare we impose this reform upon an 
unwiUmg India ? Dare we msist that 
the peoples improve their human stock 
as we are stnvmg to induce them to 
improve their stock of cattle and their 
grade of cotton ^ 

The Power of Fear 

Persuasion can achieve nothing All 
the Indian gods are temfymg in nuen 
and in mandate It is fear of the gods’ 
vengeance that mipels the Hmdu to 

' [25] 
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smear his /ace with cow s dtmg and to 
drink cow s imnc with apparent relish. 
The priests have contnved to attain 
their Icisnrcd afUucncc by centnnes of 
vicanous terronsra imputing evils to 
little painted figures of mud and clay 
What then can the Bntish hon achieve 
from behind its bars ? 

The lion achieved a great deal before 
it was caged It was the custom once 
for the Hmdu to insist on a widow 
joining her husband on his death. She 
vrsLS expected to cast herself upon his 
funeral pjTC and so gjeat was the 
terror imposed upon her by the priests 
that she never failed to perform this 
sacrifice. Then Britain intervened. 
That was m 1829 — twenty rune years 
before Queen Victorias embarrassing 
Proclamation. By forbidding this 
practice of sutUe Bntam saved the 
vidow s life but the pnests instantly 
[26] 
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consigned Fer to a Fving death No 
Hindu, widow ^ is allowed to marry 
There are 26,800,000 such widows m 
India, with prostitution as the only 
profession open to the more ambitious 
Some of these widows, wedded m early 
childhood, have never known a husband 

The Women of India 

Tlirough the centimes m all countnes 
it has been the purpose of a male 
pnesthood to subordmate the women 
to the passions of its sex Agamst 
this status of infenonty the women of 
the W^st have only now begun to 
revolt The women of India, confined 
by caste and purdah, demed education 
and deprived of contact with the , 

1 Some of the lower castes and the outcastes 
do not adhere strictly to this mjunction 
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^\'orld arc nnstirrcd by any desire to 
assert equality witli their men. They 
arc content to go on as Fate has 
decreed and along the lines that tra 
dition has traced Not all the pious 
and kindly sentimentalizing of Viceroys 
and their well-disposed consorts will 
alter their lot in any appreciable degree 
until penalties arc allotted by legisla 
tion for a continuance of practices 
that arc in oigent need of rcfoniL It 
was thus that sutUe was abolished. 
The burning of a live woman touched 
the hearts of a white bureaucracy 
the hving death of milhons of like 
women finds them still purrvig with 
satisfaction over what their pre- 
decessors achieved a hundred years 
before. 

Fifty years ago Lady Duffenn the 
wife of a Viceroy established hospitals 
and dispensaries for the use of Indian 
[28] 
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women A quarter of a century later 
the consort of the mdomitable Curzon 
set up a trammg school for dhms, 
so that matermty should be shorn of 
the agonies and dangers attendant 
on primitive and msamtary methods 
of attention But these metliods were 
boih not of Ignorance so much as of 
custom and superstition , and they 
have persisted 

Still a quarter of a century later 
the wife of another Viceroj'', Lady 
Readmg, mtroduced the festive dehghts 
of Baby Week to the women of India 
Shows were held annually in aU the 
important centres m India Women 
brought their babies, and attended 
the magic-lantem demonstrations given 
in the cause of mfant welfare Large 
sums of money were expended and we 
assumed that a correspondmg amount 
of good had been achieved , but the 

• [29] 
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native women who had thronged to 
these displays as to a fan fair — no 
Indian ^vill ever lose on opportnmty 
of Vritncssing a lamadia ' — ^went homo 
to ha\ c more babies in the old-fashioned 
manner • arguing that vdiat was good 
enough for mother and grandmother 
should be good enough for the woihen 
of the present generation. And as 
they all marry m childhood mother 
and grandmother — and often even great 
grandmother^-are there to enforce this 
traditional manm. Moreover they are 
afraid to offend the gods by defying 
the dictate that they should be treated 
as unclean while in the process of 
child birth. So unmurmuring they 
submit to being consigned to the 
lumber room while m labour to 

1 Entertaliiin^nt. 

• Thfa Is d<»aibed in aB Hi hcrroii in 
lIoAnIniui Joo«tliia Cape, ipaj 

[30] 
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being dressed m unwashed and germ- 
coated rags , and to the untrained 
dhai applymg every crude method of 
wrestmg the child with hands and 
knees from a resistmg womb ^ 

Nothing win be achieved by per- 
suasion or propaganda The same 
stbm methods that brought about the 
abohtion of suttee can alone effect a 
cure here too Swift pumshment should 
confront all who persist m employmg 
untramed dhais and these primitive 
and perilous methods, which are takmg 
a relentless toU of hfe m India 

Human Sacrifices 

More than propaganda and gentle 
sentiment were needed to put an end 
to human sacrifices , but that too was 
achieved before the Proclamation of 

1 Sec Note 2 on previous page 

• [31] 
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Queen \^ctoria was promulgated These 
sacrifices were as common os sxdiu 
once. They have bespattered the 
records of all cariy travellers and 
like sitliee they persisted even after 
penal legislation in secret and in the 
less accessible villages of India- Sir 
Walter Lawrence * during his eafly 
days m India \vas notified of a human 
sacrifice to Koh in a village just out 
of his distnct A low<a5te nian was 
killed and offered up to this goddess 
by his landlord who bad \owcd to 
make such a sacrifice if he were 
successful m establishing a ne\v hamlet 
on some waste ground As recently 
os 1907 Sir Edgar Thurston ■ tells us 
the distnct magistrate of Ganjam 

^ As deacilbed in his urtoUogrspliy TAs 
IndiM TVs Strvtd Cassell, 1928 

•Quoted by Loid Ronaidshay in his book 
India A Biri't Ey Kmw Conrtablo, 19*4 

[32] 
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received a petition requesting him to 
sanction the performance of a human 
sacrifice 

These are isolated cases Before 
Bntam set its emphatic hand against 
this practice barren women used to 
loll children sacnficially and smear i 
theihselves with the blood m order to 
effect a cure for stenhty 

Then there were the thugs — armed 
bandits who cloaked their misdeeds 
with the saffron mantle of rehgion and 
slaughtered their victims as a thank- 
offenng to their hideous goddess, re- 
tainmg the loot as a meet reward for 
their reh^ous fervour They floimshed 
m what India looks back upon as her 
golden era, when hfe and property 
were the nghtful prey of the highway 
robber But the hon, as yet uncaged, 
intervened Thuggism, despite its un- 
challengeable hnk with rehgion, was 
suppressed m 1837 

r aa 1 
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Kid Glova and Oxjord Acceni 

Dtmng the past seventy years Britain 
has reformed herself in India rather 
than the vast moss of native humanity 
She has abandoned the shirt-sleeve and 
knuckle-duster method of progress and 
prefers to tackle the toughest problems 
^^th kid gloves and an Oxford accent 
because an inquisitive electorate 6 ooo 
miles from the scene of action regards 
gentlemanly faflure as more laudable 
than success achicved through ■what 
might savour of bollynig 

The farce that the Government of 
India should be answerable not to the 
Indian voters but to the men and 
women who go to the polls m England 
Wales and Scotland has been enacted 
long enough it is time it was ended. 

If the unlettered hordes of Hindustan 
C343 
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are not yet ripe for substitution as a 
responsive democracy then let the 
rulers be answerable to their own 
consciences, keepmg m the forefront 
of their aims and endeavours the 
ultimate good of India rather than the 
desire to cut an elegant caper for the 
dehght of the mterfenng six hundred 
m Westmmster 

The present form of government m 
India is the greatest humbug known to 
history Millions of Indians pensh 
annually to enable us to keep up our 
appearances It is human sacrifice 
m its newest form , and the caged hon 
blinks at»it with satisfaction 

Ignorance and rehgion are respon- 
sible for a greater loss of life than was 
taken m toU by suttee, blood-sacnfice 
and thuggism , yet we permit this 
havoc to contmue Until the peoples 
of India^ are afforded an opportumty 

[35] 
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of developing along sane and salutary 
lines India cannot approach the goal 
that lies ^Vltllln a hundred j'cars of 
her future. 

If the purchase of chocolates and 
cigarettes after eight o clock m the 
evening by a dvillzed people is worthy 
of punishment os it stiH is m England 
then surely there ore far more urgent 
evils in India in need of drastic remedy 
for the welfare of the helpless and 
un-understandmg masses. 

Rdxguw Evils 

The Hindu rdigion is permeated 
with evils and inconsistenaes. It 
wonJd be futile to expect any move- 
ment for refor m to be inaugurated by 
the pnests. So long as their own 
supremacy is not threatened they 
permit aH manner of vagaries and 
abscrditiea. Some Hindos , worship 

[363 
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tlie dog , to others this creature is an 
abomination Some Hmdus wiU not 
permit the remamage of their widows , 
others msist that a mock marnage 
should be gone through between the 
widow and a dog before she can be 
allowed to take a second husband 
mtd her bedchamber Some Hmdus 
are imbued with the loftiest ideals , 
others have brothels attached to the 
temples for the urgent convemence 
of the pnests and the worshippers 
— ^]ust as self-respectmg churches m 
Italy and Belgium have open-air 
lavatones as half-screened annexes, 
so that -the devout might reheve their 
feehngs against the sacred walls 

It took centunes to nd the Christian 
Church of the evils that encumbered 
it throughout the Middle Ages, when 
the revehies of the Borgia popes were 
more hideously sensual than the most 

' [37] 
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foDciful pictorc served in the coltunns 
of the Sunday press of the bare-hmbed 
orgies of a corrupt Hollywood, 

India has tned to reform herself 
There ha\c been several attempts at 
revolt Two thousand years ago Sakya 
ilum led a rchellion against pnestly 
or Brahimnalc tyranny ntualism hnd 
caste pn^alcges. The Reformation he 
wrought was greater than that achieved 
wthin the Qinstian Church by Luther 
His Protestants known to us now as 
Buddhists form the most numerous 
and devout worshippers of any that 
can be assembled under one label 
For centuries they battled with Hmda 
imi m India but were routed and had 
to take refuge m the mountain fast 
nesses andm the regions bejmid the seas. 
Then came the revolt of Baba 
Nanuk — also against the Brahmin 
priesthood and the caste exclusiveness 
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of Hinduism , that was m the fifteenth 
century of the Christian era The 
outcome of this revolt was the forma- 
tion of the sect of Sikhs, who, hke 
the Buddhists, abohshed caste , but 
went further, and removed aU the 
differences that separated Hmdu from 
Moslem Like the Mohammedans they 
grew beards Numbermg now about 
two and a half milhon people, they 
stand to-day midway between those 
two faiths, tamted a httle by the 
prejudices of each All these revolts 
have served merely to brmg out new 
branches from the parent tree , none 
struck at the roots of the old rehgion, 
none achieved its destruction 

So Hindmsm contmues to set up 
its obscene representations of the more 
mtimate functions of hfe m graceless 
postures upon its temple walls , con- 
tinues to croon m the nursery rhymes 
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that ^votIld be scorned for their coarse- 
ness in cvcty polite smoking room 
continues to educate its infants on the 
irregular sexual excesses of its gods 
and goddesses — excesses that are en 
shrined m every mythology but are 
mercifully spared the children of 
present-day avihzation A Christ is 
needed to purge the Indian religions 
of their iniquities to stnde into the 
temples and dnve off the men and 
women who have brought ATihr^nk for 
sacrifice and to cast ont the con- 
secrated dancing girls who had been 
virgmally dedicated to the temple but 
^ve^e defiled by the pnesthood before 
their attainment of puberty 

TA^ Pro/esitttg Paltent 

With our backs to our performing 
hon we declare with a brave gesture 
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that it IS not our function to provide 
a local Christ for backward peoples 
Let them evolve their own, or follow 
ours, so gracefully and expensively 
mtroduced to them by our missions 
When they attam discretion through 
education (we add) they will know 
ho"^ most effectively to tackle their 
particular rehgious problems 

That function ts ours, in my un- 
, hesitant opmion We have both 
education and discretion, and are aware 
of the ill and the cure But we prefer 
to break up our moral dispensaries 
merely because the patient is un^vllhng 
to palate the medicme 

9 

I do not mdict Bntam for the ills 
India has to endure , I blame her for 
not effectmg their cure Of all the 
conquests India has suffered through 
its troubled history, the commg of the 
British has wrought most good for 
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the peoples Wo have ensured peace 
within the frontiers. Life is more 
secure in conscqnence the constant 
rise of the census totals affords abundant 
evidence of that. We have fought 
plagues and famines despite the active 
resentment and religious scruples of 
the un understanding victims, Like 
Ginst we submitted to contumely 
and stomng but, undaunted, we 
wrought our miracles. By forcing a 
common the 

peoples and by affording them the 
means of transport by rail and road 
we have made unity possible for the 
first time in the history of the country 
Never m the past was it concervahle 
that these scattered hordes speaking 
a hundred languages and a thousand 
dialects should come together withm 
one parliament chamber and be mutu 
ally mtelligible It is iromc that this 
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unification, effected by Bntam, should 
fructify in a unified demand for the 
removal of the benefactor 

Political Time-tables 

It would be puerile to mterpret this 
as Ingratitude Indian resentment has 
sprung from the consciousness that 
Bntam has not done enough — ^which 
IS true , and has led to the delusion 
that Bntam is accountable for aU 
India’s shortcommgs — ^v^^hich is untrue 
and that the Indians can achieve their 
destmy unaided — ^which is merely 
laughable Pohtical goals are estimable 
ambitions provided they are not allowed 
to obstruct the path of matenal pro- 
gress To argue over formulas of self- 
government when sterner work is 
clamant for volunteers is a diversion 
of energy mto unserviceable channels 
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The members of the Simon Com 
mission who are nmjabJy stnvmg to 
mark ont milestones m India’s political 
future arc engaged upon nothing short 
of on imbecile hocus-pocus that will 
serve neither to gratify nor to enter 
tain A troupe of self possessed lunatics 
£ttcd out fime-fabJcs and ndfe- 
books could not tour the country to 
less effective purpose. What they bear 
and what they deduce from this hearsay 
will fill many blue-books and provide 
many futile arguments m assembhes 
both in India and in Bntain bat not one 
year will they serve to subtract from 
that hundred that 6ep>arates India from 
the fulness of her achievement. 

The UnkUered MiU%ons 

Political advancement ! A suburban 
tinlf wit might just as well climb a 
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free in his back garden to snatch at 
the moon Not all the concessions we 
make to India wiU brmg her any 
nearer a democratic form of govern- 
ment than that, until the masses are 
able to understand and to control the 
people they place m power Less 
than 8 per cent of the present popula- 
tion of India IS hterate, the 92 per 
cent — the 225 miUion who can neither 
read nor wnte even the simple 
hieroglyphics of their own particular 
dialect — are scattered through the three 
quarter of a million vdlages that dot 
the vast plains and lofty mountams of 
India (JVhat voice can these peoples 
have in the governance of their country 
until we help them to nse from the 
noisome morass of ignorance and 
poverty ? 

Instead of confimng our S5nnpathy and 
endeavour to the schools and colleges 
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of the aties which mass-produce gradn 
atcs upon the pnndples of a Ford 
factory we should divert most of this 
money and this energy to the villages 
To the aty graduates neither the 
wealthier Indians nor the British have 
much m the way of employment to 
offer but leave them with the idle 
opportumty of displajdng how danger 
ous their little knowledge can be. 
It IS this standardised driftwood that 
IS most disposed to mvade the wheels 
of and so upset Bntain s apple-cart 
Drafted to the village schools they 
could be made to subserve the scheme 
of national progress far more advan 
tageously than by hystencal gesticula 
tiona from street-comer soap-boies. 
With criminal tolerance Bntain prefers 
to respond to their hystena with 
House of Cominons resolutions and 
periodic tours of investigation Lord 
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this and that, to the infinite satisfaction 
of the Chnstian conscience and the 
justifiable indignation of the Indian, 
who sees a hard-won fortune poured 
out, without his leave, in travelling 
expenses for a few Enghsh gentlemen 
Every step m the education and 
uplift of these peoples will have to be 
taken entirely by the Enghsh Educa- 
tion IS greeted with active hostihty 
m the villages Parents who count 
on emplo5nng their children to economic 
advantage on their fields are loth to 
feed them without any return while they 
sway and mumble over books under the 
supervisign of a local school-master 
The education of girls is resented 
even more vigorously Parents do 
not thmk it proper, or safe, for virgmal 
mfants to come withm the range of the 
pnment desires of male instructors 
— and there aren’t enough women 
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teachers for the schools In towns let 
alone villages. 

What 13 Britain doing to combat 
this? Nothing Directors of Public 
Instruction relieve themselves of such 
alack livered dnbdnb as We have 
got to bide our time and let it all come 
naturally when they ore well aware 
that the pace of prepress is too alow 
to be discernible and that to quote 
Ur J R, Ctmmngham ILA. C LE 
Director of Public Instruction Assam 
Large numbers of children who have 
attended schools later lapse into 
illiteracy ^ 

c 

The Stress of Poverty 

With better education the villagers 
would be more receptive of saentlfic 

J la his cvHeace before the Ro7*J Comnri*km 
on Atrkaltnre, 1947 
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methods of agnculture, which m turn 
would make it an economic possibihty 
for their children to be spared for 
education The primitive plough of 
Indian agnculture, which has resisted 
two thousand years of progress and 
development, is largely responsible for 
the ‘acute poverty that every village 
suffers The standard of hvmg is at 
a deplorable level Accordmg to Lord 
Curzon’s computation the average m- 
come of an Indian ryot, or agncultunst, 
IS £2 a year This average is attamed 
by mcludmg the nch merchants, ban- 
kers and landowners of the vdlages m 
the comp^utation In the opmion of 
Henry Nevmson ^ “ It is next to 

impossible that the average mcome m 
any viUage could be as much as that , 
but let us assume it is StiU it remams 


^ The New Spirit in India, Harper, 1908 
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at only half what la spent per head 
in England every year on drink alone. 
It represents a standard of poverty 
which we can hardly conceive — q level 
where every fraction of a farthing 
counts 

How can these peoples be expected 
to help themselves? To laugt at 
their superstitions theu narrow pre- 
judices their pnmitive behefs and their 
religious handicaps would be as cruel 
as guffawing at the ^ague groping of 
a blind man striving to tap his way 
across Broadway or Piccadilly 

The Shadow of Dea^ 

It 13 worse than that. In Britain 
about 5 000 persons are kflJed m 
motor acadents every year — about 
15 a day In India 85 people lose then- 
lives e very day from snake-bites and 
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the attacks of wild animals — one about 
every twenty mmutes And this does 
not mclude deaths from illnesses, 
plagues, etc , caused by mosqmtoes, 
flies and rats Eleven miUion Indians 
died of plague m the thirty years 
endmg 1926 — ^which works out at 
abou{ 1,000 a day , but it is not qmte 
so high now Accordmg to Dr Andrew 
Balfour more than 45,000,000 Indians 
sufier from hookworm Statistics show 
that 20,000 persons die m India every 
day from one cause or another, and that 
the average span of hfe is not three 
score years and ten, but less even 
than half Jhat — about thirty years m 
fact 

Old age IS a ranty m India The 
oldest inhabitant m any village is 
seldom out of the fifties, by which age 
most Indians have seen four generations 
of their descendants , for, with early 
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marriage a girl generally and a boy 
often becomes a parent at thirteen and 
a grandparent while still in the twenties. 

Can yon conceive the intensity of the 
struggle to eke out an existence for 
rapidly multiplying generations at the 
low level of subsistence that has been 
indicated ? Any wonder that the 
family system prevails 1 The hnngiy 
months seek gratification out of a 
communal pot that collectively their 
hands have helped to barely half fill 
Any wonder that the Indian bflq not 
the vitality to resist disease or to 
compete as a umt of labour with 
workmen nourished on thp beef and 
onions of avilkation I 

Ths AgncuUural Handicap 

Here you have the human factor in 
the economic situabon m India let 
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us now examine the others Mr Sam 
Higgmbottom, Prmcipal of the Allah- 
abad Agricultural Institute, iii the 
course of his evidence before the Royal 
Comnussion on Agriculture m India in 
1927, said “ The cattle of India 
measured by European standards are 
not economical or of first-rate quahty 
At least 90 per cent of the cows do 
not produce enough milk and offspring, 
manure, bones and hide to pay for 
their food, stablmg and care About 
80 per cent of the oxen do not give 
a return m work and manure and hide 
and bones enough to cover their cost 
of food production and maintenance ” 
He added that ten to twenty per cent 
of the total agncultural yield of India 
is destroyed every year by wild animals 
This isn’t damage m jungle lands or 
forests, but actual loss of crops “ In 
many pai;1ts,” he stated, " commercial 
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ordnrding is almost impossible due 
to tlic depredatjoM of monkeys flying 
foxes porcupines jackals squirrels 
rats wild pig deer wandenng cattle 
green parrots wild pigeon peacock 
and other grain*eating birds.” 

The Indians could grow enongfa sugar 
and have a suiplus for exportation 
but don t because of these animal 
depredabons — good canes bemg soft 
are easy prey to wild beasts. The 
sequel to this u not only the concern 
of the agncnltural statisbaans and the 
trade chartists but of the doctors. 
Sugar being a source of energy should 
form a considerable item m a diet that 
is predominantly vegetarian — as the 
Indian diet is. Actually the con 
sumpbon of sugar per captia in India 
IS only one-fifth the per capUa can 
sumpbon m the Umted States of 
America and Canada. 
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The land from which the Indians 
stnve to wm a hvmg is under a severe 
and contmuous stram because of the 
large numbers of persons who work 
on and must hve off the same small 
plot In the opimon of Mr Higgm- 
bottom at least 30 per cent of India’s 
present agncultural population must 
be diverted to mdustry, commerce 
and transportation if agnculture is to 
be profitable m India 
“ To-day less than 30 per cent of 
the population of the Umted States ”, 
he saj^ — as agamst 73 per cent m 
India — “ IS engaged upon the land , 
70 per cent m other pursuits This 
IS possible because of the large mcrease 
m agncultural machmery, and a lot 
of it, widespread m use, is funda- 
mental to prospenty m India For 
the most part the crudest farm imple- 
ments are stfil m use m India These 
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give the fairaer vay httle average. 
He Is little better off than a mpn 
working with his bare hands. An 
Aincnean or Britidi farmer wonld not 
make any better showing than the 
Indian farmer if he had to work bare- 
handed or with as little as the Indian 
has to do with ” 

White Man s Bttrdcn — mih Care 

Hr r L. Brayne, M.a ICS 
Deputy Commissiancr of Gurgaon in 
the Punjab in his evidence before the 
Agricultural Commission attacks the 
Indian practice of mnkmg ^Xfw-dung 
cakes for use as kitchen fuel for it 
robs the soil of the most effective 
manure that the Indian has at hand. 
Nevinson h o w e ver in his book written 
years before the Agricultural Com 
mission s visit to India allocated the 
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blame for this practice to the Govern- 
ment, wbo m tbeir zeal for Forest 
preservation, depnved the Indians 
of almost all their commimal lands 
and of access to the timber hitherto 
available from the nearest woods 
The Indian cultivator now has to 
pay rent to the Forest Department for 
the nght of grazmg and the purchase 
of timber (his mability to do so is 
largely responsible for the poor con- 
dition of his soil and his cattle), and 
a land tax which m some mstances 
depnves him of as much as half 
his profits How far the Indians are 
able to ^ meet these impositions m 
their present econormc condition 
may be estimated from the figures 
of their low standard of subsistence 
given earher 

That the Government is ever ready 
to extend the hand of assistance at 
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times of distress famine and at other 
ill-seasons is an achievement where- 
fore a Kiphng might well pat it 
approvingly on the back ]nst above 
the pack labelled White Man g Burden 
— with care Bat others would be 
disposed to enquire at such seasons 
why intervention and insistence have 
not ensured that famine and distress 
should be impossible. 

Mtgraitn^ Foriuna 

That lary gesture — our shoulders 
assume it automatically now after 
generations of practice — that^ gesture 
that IS so eloquent of the if there 
isn t any more money we can t do any 
more attitude of mdiffercnce — has 
been too long spared correction- There 
« money — if not m the villages, m the 
towns if not with the black people 
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then with the whites The natives 
may be taxed up to capacity— some 
regard it as above capacity, but 
surely few would deny that the white 
population IS mulcted m an madequate 
proportion The gold mohurs won by 
the earhest white merchant-traders 
and poured out m Britain for the 
purchase of rotten boroughs that en- 
sured their representation m Parha- 
ment and gave them an effective 
voice m the control of India from 
Westmmster , the nulhons brought 
home by the Yules and the Inchcapes 
and the others, milhons won from 
India jvith the assistance of Indian 
labour — surely these might have been 
spent with advantage on the better- 
ment of the phght of the unfortunate 
Indian The White Man’s Burden, 
if you pned mto the pack, would 
be revealed as nothmg more than a 
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load of goJd and sQver— ^d a vast 
quantity of paper currency It 
IS brought away load upon load to 
Bntain where what death duties rJarm 
goes to the enrichment of the British 
exchequer the Indian the 

ultimate reversion of the fruit of his 
own soil and his own labour Had 
those Bntons who chose to cast their 
nets for the riches of India sought to 
set their destinies abidingly open 
Eastern shores they would have been 
less justifiably entitled tcKiay to the 
opprobnous epithet of parasite * 
Consider the rfilo of the white 
trader who is rarefy more than a 
bird of passage and a bird of prey 
He sets up his tents — lordly mansions 
palaces ” they call them in Calcutta — 
and rnnn^ fhpm with assistants of his 
own colour who each m tom, nso 
to reap the nchest rewards of the 
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harvest The black man is ignored 
save m the humblest avocations It 
would be unwise and untrue to attnbute 
this to colour prejudice , for personal 
predilections have m every commimity 
to make way for financial advantages, 
and, smce black men can be employed 
a^ a lower wage than white youths 
imported at considerable cost from 
England, the commercial houses of the 
Europeans would have been staffed 
almost entirely with Indians, were 
there not assured disadvantages m 
this procedure that more than ofiset 
the savmg m actual wage The native 
lacks, ^or the most part, commercial 
ambition and commercial adaptabfiity. 
He IS wantmg m that spirit of enter- 
prise and adventure that is essential 
to busmess advancement He is m- 
dolent, mdifierent — ^mcapable of help- 
mg himself m this as m other directions, 
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and no commercial endeavour can 
afford to take a chance with such 
dcfiacnt quantities in the teeth of 
stem competition sneh as exists m all 
Eastern markets 

Who 5 to Blarm ? 

The white man is not to be blamed 
for his methods on the contrary 
praise is duo him for providing such 
employment as he does m the lower 
grades for without his enterprise 
there would not be even this available 
to the Indian Yet no observer can 
ignore the ultnnate otrtcomo th?, steady 
flow of wealth mto the local banking 
accounts of the white men and its 
eventual transfer to and expenditure 
m countnes beyond the confines of 
India^ American, German and Japan- 
ese endeavour is mvolved in this with 
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Britain’s It cannot reasonably be 
argued that Japanese commercial 
houses are doing the same thi n g m 
New York and London ; the latter 
enterprises cancel out with enterprises 
run by these countries m Japan, but 
where are the Indian houses of trade 
m America and Bntam ? 

The handicap m conditions has been 
created by the Indian’s lack of abihty 
to exploit his opportimities, but it 
exists and the white government that 
is desirous of safeguardmg the future 
of India should see to its adjustment , 
for the white trader cannot — ^he is 
not engaged m commerce at the 
promptmgs of philanthropy It is 
by greater taxation, taxation equal to 
that imposed m Bntam, that the 
Government can hope to adjust con- 
ditions 
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Moneylenders Prey 

The Indian within his physical 
limitations — and they are not insnper 
able — IS pereevenng and sober He 
may waste on religions excesses the 
time that in western countries is 
expended in the pnblic honse and 
saloon but he plods on incessantty 
often ineffectirely until overwhelmed 
by fate which Ms religious hpU«>fc 
make it impossible for hnn to contend 
against and resist When there is 
no profit from the land — and it is often 
so because of the inadequate methods 
employed — and when money Is needed 
for the few clothes they wear or for 
mediemes or the far more insistent 
demands of the pnests at the hour of 
birth marriage or death they sell 
the family bangles or appeal to the 
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local moneylender, who, at a high rate 
of mterest, is prepared to make an 
advance on the off-chance that there 
will be a bumper crop m some future 
year When the villager dies his 
son takes over his land and his debt 
If there is no bumper crop as the years 
go on and the family needs have been 
repeatedly clamant for marriage and 
other festive tolls, the moneylender 
resorts to the civil courts and sells up 
the cultivator, who is thereafter con- 
verted mto a disinherited labourer, 
reduced to workmg his own land for 
the benefit of the moneylender m 
return for, a low wage 
The Government has stnven to 
rescue the Indian from the clutches 
of the moneylender There are now 
ofiicial agncultural banks, which 
advance loans to the distracted culti- 
vator at the reasonable rate of 5 per 
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cent interest But the Indian prefers 
the moneylender for whereas the 
Gmemment interests most be paid 
on a fixed day the moneylender 
who is one of themselves, one they 
H\c uith and know can be bribed 
or cajoled into putting off the dreaded 
moment of demand like a reasonable 
West End taflor These official enter 
prises seem to them a little vague and 
impersonal The raeracs the Govern- 
ment ore ready to mete out such as 
the canccIlaUon of debt in famine 
seasons or the suspension of payment 
until next harvest arc unappreoated. 
Often these raeraful occqsioas arc 
made the opportunity of the money- 
lender who steps in and advances the 
money so that the Indian should be free 
of his obligations to the Government 
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White Overhearing 

In the earher days of the Bntish 
occupation of India, before it was 
considered advisable for white women 
to brave the ngours of chmate, white 
men took unto themselves black women 
as concubmes and sometimes as wives 
This contact with the peoples, deplor- 
able though it seems, resulted m a 
far greater understandmg of native 
mentahty and conditions than is 
possible from the detached viev^omt 
of the white home, where the black 
is only a jnemal and even the educated 
Indian is admitted on suiferance 
There is no gamsaymg the fact that 
m so far as the commercial community 
is concerned the attitude of the whites 
to the blacks is one of complete con- 
tempt I once heard a white woman, 
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who \n5 as innocent of her grammar 
ns a London cliarwoman refuse to 
step into the same hotel lift m Calcutta 
os an Indian who Imd been educated 
nt Rugbj and Oxford, 

Tills attitude more tlian imdocs all 
the good that the members of the 
olhcial scrvnccs who are for the most 
part courteous and sympathetic can 
ever hope to achieve for the ofSdaJ 
community numbers five or six thou 
sand (excluding the army the lower 
grades of which ore quite as arrogant 
and insolent In their dealings with the 
Indians) and the scattered white popu- 
lation in India verges on a quarter of 
a mflhon, A Governor of Bombay 
once said You cannot convert 
bounders mto gentlemen by Act of 
Parliament” Ixird Morlcy who was 
then Secretary of State for India, said 
in the course of a speech at Arbroath m 
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1907 “ India IS the only country 

where bad and overbearing manners 
are a pohtical crime ” 

There have been many endeavours 
to curb the European’s overbearmg 
m his dealmgs with the Indian , but 
the^ have been largely unavailing 
The white man regards it as a duty, 
almost as a sacred nte “ We must 
keep up our prestige ”, he asserts, 
puflBng out his supenor chest What 
he fails to realize is that he is defeating 
tliat very purpose , for the white 
people are not to be found m the 
villages, where the inhabitants are 
simple an^ most hlcely to be impressed, 
but m the towns, where the majority 
of Indians are better educated, better 
read and deeper thinkers than the 
average English commercial assistant 
or tea broker or supermtendent em- 
ployed m a Hughh jute null 
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who xvm as innocent of her gnunniar 
os a I ondon clianTOmin refuse to 
step into Uic same hotel lift in Calcutta 
os an Indian who liad been educated 
at Rugby and Oxford 
This altitude more Ilian undoes all 
the good that the members of^ the 
oflidal scrxiccs who arc for the most 
part courteous and ^rmpatheUe, can 
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once said You cannot convert 
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1907 “ India IS the only country 

where bad and overbearing manners 
are a pohtical crime ” 

There have been many endeavours 
to curb the European’s overbearmg 
m his deahngs vnth the Indian , but 
the^ have been largely unavaihng 
The white man regards it as a duty, 
almost as a sacred nte “ We must 
keep up our prestige ”, he asserts, 
pufQng out his supenor chest What 
he fads to realize is that he is defeatmg 
that very purpose , for the white 
people are not to be found m the 
villages, where the inhabitants are 
simple an^ most hlcely to be impressed, 
but m the towns, where the majority 
of Indians are better educated, better 
read and deeper thinkers than the 
average Enghsh commercial assistant 
or tea broker or supermtendent em- 
ployed m a Hughh jute miU 
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I lia\c always been emphatically 
of the \'ic\s tint those who do not 
like assoaating on terms of absolute 
cquahtj v.*ith the blacks have no right 
in their country at all They should 
get out We should never lose sight 
of llic fact that Britain did noi conquer 
India, We established commercial con 
tact vWth the aid of trade treaties 
granted by the Indian mien and 
finding the governmental conditions 
chaotic, vre penetrated peaccfnlly and 
at other times not quite peacefully 
(with Indmn mcrccnancs fighting our 
battles), until the whole of India passed 
mto our control How else could a 
handful of white traders have sub- 
jugated three hundred million peoples ? 

Vanished Cities 

On the balance this link with Britain 
has been of advantage to In^ — and 
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to Bntain The bulk of India’s trade 
IS with Great Bntam In 1924-25, 
despite the favourable trading oppor- 
tunities with France and Belgium as 
a result of the faU of the franc, unports 
mto India from Bntam mcreased, while 
imports from these other countnes 
fell’ 

India offers a more attractive erm- 
grational goal than any other country 
m the Bntish Empire , and a magnifi- 
cent traimng ground, often under actual 
war conditions, for the Bntish Army 
m sections, that can be, and are often, 
used elsewhere 

The advantages to India I have 
already mdicated The disadvantages 
to India are a lack of opportumty to 
help herself, smce Bntam insists on 
helpmg her, however madequately (she 
ought to compel India to help herself), 
and the gradual dispersal or decay 
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of all (hat stood for Orfcntal art and 
culture 

\Micn Clivc Msltcd Murshidnbad in 
1759 U\o jcars after the Battle of 
Phssej ^\Ilich ^\•as Bntams revenge 
for the Black Hole of Calcutta he 
found that andent capital of Bengal 
03 extensixe populous and nch as 
the at} of London u'as at that time 
\rith palaces immcasunibly grratcr 
than the palaces of Europe. Its 

population then numbered hundreds 
of thousands to^y it is no more 
than a few thousands Its glory lias 
vanished its population has dwindled 
Cli\c found in it Hindu millionaires 
and other men of property 
possessing infinitely greater property 
than any individual in London A 
native lustorian states that at that 
time from the pinnacles of the turrets 
of se^cn himdred mosques, the voices 
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of seven hundred shouters of the 
azan sraiultaneously rent the atmo- 
sphere of the crowded city ” ^ Now 
of the 700 places of worship barely 
70 remam and of these 70 not 7 are 
m proper repair 


The New Rich 

Murshidabad has crumbled and de- 
cayed, as other Indian cities have 
crumbled and decayed, since the commg 
of the British In their stead have 
grown lip such cities as Calcutta and 
Bombay and Madras, mfimtely greater, 
wealthier and more imposmg cities 
than Murshidabad ever was ; for 
Calcutta is the second city of the 
Bntish Empire, with a larger popula- 

^ Mr P C Maziimdar m his history of 
Murshidabad 


o 
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Uon than nli imperial atles after 
London and Bombay Is not far 
behind— mdeed xvitli the deft in 
elusion of certain places as suburbs 
It is a little In front But and this 
is an important diffcrcntti whereas 
llic v.-calth of the \'ani3hed atles ^vas 
entirely Indian the wealth and pros- 
perit) of the newer dues arc almost 
entirely Bntish or European- That 
in itself indicates how Bntain has 
bcncTitedat the expense of the Indian. 
There arc native mfllionaires even 
now in all these atics but there 
arc also white men with Indian 
millions. And the native monied men 
(with the almost solitary exception 
of the Tatas who are Parsis onginally 
Persians and not strictly Indians) 
use their wealth for loans at high 
rates of mterest, for speculative deals 
m land or on the stock exchange and 
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for trading m jewels with, the Indian 
princes or the poor villagers to whom 
gems are the only mteUigible form of 
bankmg These native-owned miUions 
provide no commercial opportumties, 
either for then own kmd or for others, 
so that the wealthy Indians are doing 
less with then wealth for then country- 
men or then country than the British 
traders, who at least provide employ- 
ment for thousands m the lower grades 
of mdustnal endeavour 
The Tatas have mdicated what the 
black men can do m the teeth of 
British competition, which would be 
mtense <,now for every new under- 
takmg But as Indian mdustnal de- 
velopment is only m its infancy there 
are vast unexplored fields awaitmg 
native or other enterpnse WiU the 
rich Indians step m with then malhons ? 
Will the Government give the lead 
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nnd establish \\hoUy Indian or Indian 
with Bnllsh guided commercial under 
talings? It will proWde an outlet 
for the idle who arc now pobtical 
hot heads and will better sci^tj the 
country tlian the most extravagant 
\‘apourlng3 in Congress and Council 
Chamber 


Progress 

ChHluation Is at best a matter of 
MCNVpoint The rcllccUvc Indian must 
regard tlic calm and peace of the 
ancients who loved their books and 
their forest sohtudes the byniuing 
voices of their mendicant pnests and 
the other attended nunstrdsy of their 
itinerant poets as of greater mtrmsic 
^•alue art and comfort than the 
flickered depiction of the tortured 
heart throbs of Greta Garbo and John 
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Gilbert in “ Love ” (l\Ietro-Goldw3ni 
Mayer), tlie external advantages of the 
mtemal action caused by the taking 
of Pink Pills for Pale People, the 
diligent apphcation, with bhssful ex- 
pectation, of a wonder-working hair- 
resijOrer, or the attendant ]oys of 
owning an all-m-one penknife, which 
includes a special crooked fimt for the 
removal of stones from a horse’s hoof 
Yet aU these latter-day evidences of a 
much-vaunted civilization may be seen 
duly lauded m the trade columns of a 
civilized press 

StiU, all these tradeable articles are 
concoimtents of a higher standard of 
hvmg without which few can attam 
the leisure for mdulgmg the simpler 
cravmgs of the soul Modem civiliza- 
tion, with its restless steamships and 
its speedy aeroplanes, is mtolerant of 
seclusion and disregardful of national 
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bnmm. It insists on competing 
pnmitivc conditions and ousting tlicm 
in tJic battle for progress, Ho\vc\cr 
Ultlc India maj apprcaatc it or desire 
it her ancient avdlization was doomed 
Vihen Vasco di Gama rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope and sailed im 
inxTtcd Into the peaceful liarbour of 
Calicut on the western coast of Hmdu- 
stan The race \Mil go on the battle 
will go on and India must shed its 
peace and calm be it under Bntish 
guidance or Japanese to attain that 
destinj of prospenty that hes assuredly 
before her pink pills hair restorers 
and olL You ma\ deplore it^ but you 
cannot set a\’fli2ation into reverse gear 

Indians icant Prohibition hit — 

Indians blame Bntnin for the in 
troduction of the dnnk habit into 
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India This isn’t stnctly true There 
was dnnk in India long before the 
Bntish came, but Britain is tolerant 
of it to-day because of the revenue 
the dnnk traffic brings to the exchequer 
The drmk evil exists almost entirely 
m the mdustnal centres In the 
country distncts you may travel for 
thousands of rmles without encounter- 
mg a pubhc-house or saloon or a 
stall at which mtoxicants are sold 
Some villagers undemably have their 
own plant for distiUmg country hquor, 
but there isn’t that notous mdulgence 
among them that one perceives among 
Indians jvho cluster round the Govem- 
ment-hcensed bars near mill and factory 
and m towns The Government will 
not abandon this form of revenue, 
yet if the entire population could have 
voted on it, India would have had 
Prohibition years before Amenca. 
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In the ‘tame w*ay the Government Is 
lolcmnt of the practice of opium 
smoking despite the consacnce-sop 
Act that makes it a penal offence 
In ccrlam provnnccs. In Assam and 
Burma it is tolerated in a restricted 
form. There arc red taped registers 
there containing the names of the 
offidall} rccognttcdopiumsmokcrs No 
ncv. names may be added to the list 
—but there arc already Co ooo names 
upon it In the Punjab the United 
ProMnccs and the North West Frontier 
Fro\'incc opium smoking assemblies 
is a penal offence ” There has been 
no Icgisbtion m the other provinces- 
These arc less than half measures but 
no doubt they can be effectively used 
for dressing a governmental ^vlndow 
Could not the Government make a 
more effective sacrifice of revenue for 
the good of India ? Or has the Govern- 
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ment made any sacrifice at aU? Let 
us examme the_ figures In the year 
1910-11 the quantity of opium con- 
sumed m the whole of India amounted 
to 12,527 maunds ^ For the year 
1925-26 the figure is 7,282 maunds 
— a^ faU of over 5,000 maunds But, 
at the same tune, o\vmg to the big 
mcrease m the pnce of opium, the 
revenue denved by Government from 
its sale jumped from Rs i 63 crores 
m 1910-11 to Rs 3 41 crores m 1925-26 
The revenue, you see, was more than 
doubled. 


» Drunk — By Proxy 

Contment though Indians are as a 
whole, there is one direction m which 
they must learn to exercise restramt. 


^ A maxind is 82 284 lbs 
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apart from sex. It Is m tliclr food 
Starved rib rcv'caling flat-stomached 
most villagers arc in India but when 
thc> do cat they practise no modern 
lion if the food is available Tliis 
isn t due entirely to years of enforced 
hunger Tlie Indian prefers to overeat 
one meal a day than to cat three in 
moderation os is the custom of wrestem 
nations Tills applies to the rich ns 
W'cUasto tile poor 

Tlie Indian is a creature of excesses. 
Just os he crowds his sex indulgence 
into a short span so with his food. He 
cats bcj'ond his capaaty once every 
twelve hours till the brown skm of 
his belly is taut and bowled and his 
senses ore dulled as they would be 
by a narcotic, for hours afterwards. 
It has become a social merit to over 
eat and belch for belching is expressive 
of satiation and satiation is regarded 
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as the inevitable outcome of apprecia- 
tion It IS a tribute to one’s host 
In fact he demands it I was most 
woefully eyed once by a native host 
who, disregardmg mere verbal ex- 
pressions of gratitude, waited in vam 
for , Nature’s voicmg of the truth 
Perhaps that is why so few Indians 
mdulge m dnnk , they attam much 
the same result with food 

No Short-cuts, Please 

From this dissertation it wiU be 
seen that India has far more urgent 
problems* than her pohtical develop- 
ment, upon the defimtion of which 
the Sir John Sunon Commission is now 
engaged Sir John Sunon will argue 
as Lord Meston, once Governor of 
the Umted Provinces, has argued that 
" opportunities and the power to set 
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her house m order will come \vith a 
wider political liberty ” « But I entirely 
disagree. There can be no basis for 
greater political c-xpanslon until the 
peoples arc equipped raentallj and 
financially and phj’sicaliy for the task. 
To persist in teasing out political 
tangles is to shirk the main and Wtal 
issue. 

Mr Pnthwis Cbandm Ray the Indian 
biographer of the late C R- Das that 
Bengali firebrand who was far more 
clamant for political rights than even 
hir Gandhi admonishes Indian ogita 
tors wisely and stenUy In the course 
of that biographj • Poor rcvolution- 
anes ” he says ahat a pity they do 
not see that so long as we do not put 
our house in order and look facts in 
the face rcahre our own responsibilities 

^SndayTimst July *9 1938 

» CWord UnircnJty Pres*, 1928 
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for the development of a greater and 
more muted civic and national con- 
saousness, and practise to a larger 
extent the virtues of forbearance and 
self-restramt, short-cuts will be of no 
use and their hearts’ desire for freedom 
will recede further and further, as does 
a mirage m the desert ” 

There is imphed m the above ex- 
hortation the misplaced behef m India’s 
ability to help herself That, as I 
have mdicated m the precedmg pages, 
is impossible The Indian not only 
is not able to, but, with notable 
exceptions, has no wish to reform 
himself » The men who are ready to 
protest most vehemently agamst the 
revelations of such books as Mother 
India, and possibly this one, and are 
apt to go purple m the face with anger 
every time a native of India is called 
a “ native ” instead of an “ Indian ”, 
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lia\*c shown the least disposition to 
removx or correct the causes of India s 
present plight — ^tlic terrible domestic 
conditions that result in fiv'C women 
d>nng of tuberculosis for every one 
man religion s incessant drain upon 
the po\‘crty of the \'illagcr and the 
futile agricultural cndca\’ours of the 
ryvl when die most ficicnllfic methods 
should be and can be made available 

Dnlatns Prtdecason 

Tlic Indians arc well aware of their 
own lack of \ igour and resource in this 
direction and flaunt it atth pnde ns 
a nc^v thong with which to scourge 
the back of the caged hon. They 
describe their plight as a slave 
mentality and attribute it to Britain s 
harsh treatment of the Indian peoples 
whose very souls (so they saj') have 
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been crashed in the process of subjuga- 
tion 

Those who indulge in such idle 
accusations find it convenient to for- 
get history They turn rapidly over 
the pages which are crowded with 
the stem measures of the earher 
conquerors, none of whom suffered a 
’tithe of the defiance that Bntam 
endures to-day , none of whom was 
mdulgent or tolerant Each enforced 
his wfil at the pomt of the sword The 
alternatives were obedience or death 
Local self-government, all the earher 
tnbal pnvileges and mstitutions were 
uprooted centuries before the Christian 
era by mvaders who would not brook 
anythmg that wa§ outside the scope 
of their authonty, control and under- 
standing The Roman histonan Justm 
records that Chandragupta, who ruled 
the greater part of India more than 
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iluT- Jiuntlff<l j'ran nc trans* 
iotx*\r^ Ii!>crt) Into 

Irwvnijrit lt»' opprc-i’ct! w^lh 
tudr ilir p^jitr whom hi* lad rtscucd 
from forHm rule 

\\ hoifCcurJry r 

Tlip w-aaior invajicn from Central 
A'u wIk) Irroufht Inda under their 
htfl in tltr twelfth centurj A.D were 
fffoaou5 merdlcis *ind fanatical * 
KulbiwI dm nambered liis slaughtcn 
bj the Iiundrrd thou5and It was 
the Mmr with all the earlj Moslem 
rulrrs wlfo cnpijJed upon larqe-«<alc 
mas'acres of the Hindu idohlcrs, 
Tlicir rapid success was largcl) due 
to their pitiless frjghtlulncss which 
made rcstdance tcrriblj dangerous 

• Tif 0*l'fd lltsU'ry ej imJtJ by \uiCfOt 
A *^rollb C I I,^ 1010 
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and could not always be evaded by 
humble submission ” 

The caste s5^tem was thrust upon 
the earhest known inhabitants of 
India m much the same fashion by 
Brahmm advisers of the pre-Chnst 
Hindu autocrats They came as con- 
querors and imposed caste restrictions 
to make it impossible for the oppressed 
to revolt agamst the oppressor That 
IS why there are so many milhons of 
“ untouchables ” m India ^ They are 
the Indian abongmes The country 
IS theus by every nght of pnonty 
But they have been disinhented, 
and are, outlaws m their own land. 
To-day they are turmng to Chnstiamty 


^ Statistics show that more than a third of 
the entire Hindu population of India is com- 
prised of " Untouchables ” They number over 
60,000,000 They are not allowed the mmis- 
tration of Brahmm pnests, and are forced by 
circumstances to take to beggmg or a hfe of 
cnme. About 4,500,000 belong to cnmmal tribes 
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M 3 mMni of fiMdiwj these 
#h oml lh(*j nre 

Inp^fiil ihAt Mntam \nll fendjutt the 
I \Un r nn A fniK'li in their favDor 
at in th** ihfeetnn of rrtmlit\ llriialn 
in wirf>( ffnrr tfjeett /ia.t new 
l»vn acoi^! of md\ fcn>dlv The 
con«|n»Trtl not onh cnjo> th- 
torrvTlt tmt arr tncotjnr«l to indulf c 
in it 1 a rmr wrtk hncctl oilmmulra 
ton Tl r Oueen t Prodamatlnn luis 
pm\c<l o hamprrini; that \ec 
Ivvn unable to help the oppres. «l In anj 
ppprecxiM-' <lrfrrc for it It clcfinitcl) 
puranteni in that I^rodamalion Uiat 
the cxittinf; rclipoin farce a^iould 
endurr ttndulurbcd 
Ilnlain luis not cath extenuated 
the arcunvtanecs of her guOt bj 
onkimR her waj's after the nnnner of 
tlic conquerors of her oati country 
Tlie Norman inwlcrs of Rritain took 
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up their permanent abode among the 
conquered and merged with them in 
the course of the succeeding centimes 
till the two peoples were one At aU 
tunes their mterests were identical 
Together they built up the future of 
the, country In India the wlute 
population has never even endeavoured 
to blend with the black, save m that 
pitiful s5mbol that is a hvmg con- 
tradiction of Kiphng’s extravagant 
hnes of verse 

Oh East IS East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet 

— the haJLf-caste pathetic evidence of 
the mcontmence of Tommy Atkms, 
a despised creature, contemptuously 
regarded by both the pure black 
and the white 
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When the white wage-eamers cease 
wage-eammg, the entire income denved 
from their savmgs is expended in 
England Pensions paid out to retned 
officials also find their way to tlie 
British tradespeople and the Bntish 
excljequer As for death duties — 
well, the wrangle over the fortune of 
Sir David Yule, who left milhons 
won entirely m India, is too recent 
to need any stressmg here The 
Home exchequer strove to extract 
eight millions sterhng from the estate 
and thus cheat Indian finances of 
the mere imlhon that the Indian 
authonties selE-den5ungly levy on a 
fortune of such proportions 
Not only are the death duties m 
India not sufficiently high, but mcome 
tax and super-tax do not divert 
adequate proportions of the commercial 
fortunes won m that country to the 
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needs of the stroggiing masses. All 
the win be hotly contested by the 
white people bnt it is only honest 
that I should indicate it and just 
that it should be enforced by the 
Government 


In loo Ytan 

Ihe India of a hundred years hence 
that I foresee will be a self govenung 
India mrf within the Bntish Empire 
but withm a confederation or league 
of mdependent nations hving trading 
and advancing m political and com 
meroal harmony AVhether India is 
itself carved out into many states 
each mdependent of the other would 
not affect the future The subdnnsicm 
however seems Iitclj There arc 
already vast expanses of temtoiy 
imder the 3unsdiction of Maharajahs — 
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independent Native States, each of 
which ^vlll develop alongside, and he 
inliuehced m a large degree by the 
progress made in that red coloured 
map-expanse that is mdicated m 
schools as “ British India ” 

foresee not only accord but 
fnendship with Bntam The speedmg 
up of communications by the aenal 
link m transport must serve to draw 
East and West much closer together, 
and to combat much of the prejudice 
that at present exists against colour 
There will always remam that con- 
sohdatmg influence of the English 
language^ which is already pla5ung 
a unifymg r61e among the scattered 
and divided peoples of India 

Afl. this, I foresee, will materialize 
— ^unless, of course, a misguided Labour 
Government m Bntam throws up the 
sponge, after the fashion of Amenca, 
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which deserted the League of Nations 
and dedmed to guide the future of 
Armenia- If that happens then India 
will have her golden age back again, 
with all its evils until Japan steps 
in and with a firm hand much more 
emphatic than Bntalns insists^ on 
India attaining her appointed destiny 
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Shiva, or the Future of India R J Mlnney 24 

Plato’s American Republic J Douglas Woodruff 13 

Midas, or the United States and the Future C H Bretherton ii 
Atlantis, or America and the Future J F C Fuller . ii 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Pomona, or the Future of English Basil de SUlncourt t i 14 
Breaking Prlsdan’s Head J Y T Grelg 21 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing Robert Graves 15 

Delphos, or the Future of International Language. E Sylvia Pankhurst 16 
Scheherarade or the Future of the En^sh Novel John Carruthers 19 
Thamyns, or Is There a Future for Poetry ? R C Trevelyan 9 
The Future of Futurism John Rodker 14 

Mrs Fisher or the Future of Humour Robert Graves 15 

Pons Asmorum, of the Future of Nonsense George Edinger 4 

Democritus, or the Future of Laughter Gerald Gould 4 

ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC 
Euterpe, or the Future of Art. Lionel R McColvin ii 

Proteus, or the Future of Intelhgence Vernon Lee 9 

Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. Christian Barman 15 

Orpheus or the Music of the Future W J Turner 13 

Terpander, or Music and the Future E J Dent 13 

Eurydlce, or the Natinre of Opera Dyneley Hussey 4 

Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakespeare Hubert Griffith 19 

Timotheus, or the Future of the Theatre Bonamy Dobrfie 9 

Heraclitus, or the Future of Films Ernest Betts 22 

SPORT AND EXPLORATION 

Atalanta, or the Future of Sport G S Sandilands 20 

Fortune, or Cl^ce and Design Norwood Young 23 

Hanno, or the Future of Exploration . 22 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Narcissus, an Anatomy of Clothes Gerald Heard • 9 

Perseus, of Dragons H F Scott Stokes . . ro 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
RECENTLY PUBUSBED 
Vldstl, GaUIee©? or Religion in Eng 
lani By Edward B Fowled 
** Oae of tbe beat to the •erica a book to 
be md tboapht over end dliCTtased by ell 
— ’Caardiau 

Colombia or the Fotnre of Canada. By 
Georcb Godwin aothor of Cain 

** Deiervea atndy Standard 

Achates, or the Fnfnre of Canada in 
the Empire. By W Eric Harris 

An esawer to CoJitmUa 

Eurydfco or the Nature of Opera. By 
Dykeuey HcJ3SE\ author of ^‘Moart ^ 

He h to be eoegretoUted — Saiurday 
Retitw Sho^ Immcaae akUL —Evnyman 

JUST PUBUSBED 
Pons Asloorum or the Future of Non 
sense By George Ediscer and 
E J C Keep 

A dcUdotta book, fall of Ita aabject 

Democritua or the Future of laughter 

By Gerald Gould 

The wdl known humorona writer ranje^ 
o^-cr e wide held 

The World the Flesh and the Do\tl 
By J D Bernal, 

One of tbe moat emexioe propbccks la tb« 
•enes os atertlmi; ea Dutfa/iu ItacU 

Halcyon or the Future of Mociogamj 
By Vera Brittaim 

Scatblnp, witty orl^il. end coojtmetlrc 

SIs>*phua or the Limita of Ps\3Jiology 

B> M Jaeger 

lils or the Future of Oxford B\ 

T 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


“An entertaining senes of vivacious and stimu- 
lating studies of modern tendencies " — ^Times 
Literary Supplement 


VOLUMES READY 

Daedalus, or Science and the Future 
By J B S Haldane, Reader m 
Biochemistry, Umversity of Cambridge. 
Eighth impression 

“ A fascinating and danng little book " 
— Westminster Gazette “ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkhng with ivit and bnstling witli 
challenges “ — British Medical Journal 

“ Ikedicts tbe most starthng changes " — 
Morning Post 

Icarus, or the Future of Science By 
Bertrand Russell, f r s Fourth 
impression 

“Utter pessimism" — Observer “Mr 
Russell refuses to beheve that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to manMnd ” — 
Momirrg Post “ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged ” — Daily 
Herald 

What I Believe. By Bertrand Russell, 
F R s Fourth impression 

One of the most brilliant and tbought- 
stunulatmg little books I have read — a better 
book even than Icarus ” — Nation “ Simply 
and briUiantly written " — Nature “ In 
stabbmg sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelfy, envy, narrowness, and iH-wiH whicb 
those m authority call their morals ” — New 
Leader 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW 

CaUlnlcuSt a Defence of Chemical War 
fare By J B S Haldawe. Second 
tmpreuion 

^ Mr g brlDIant ttoiy ^ — Tuiui 

luadxnf ArtxcU A biwk to be read by every 
intelligent adolt, — Spectator ” This brilUant 
little monograph — Daily hm 

Tantnlas or the Folore of Man, By 
PCS Schiller D,Sc, Fellow of 
Corpus Chnsti College Oxford Second 
tmPreuton 

^Tbey are all {Dae^tus Jctmts and 
TarUaltu) bnlUaatly clever and tbejr aapple* 
meot or correct one another — Dean imgr, 
in ifomtni Post Intmenaely valoable ^d 
LoAoltely readable —Daily Newt The 
book ol the week. —Specutor 

Coasandni or the Fotore of the Bntuh 
Empire, By F C S Schiller D3c. 
Second tmpreutoH 

We commend it to the complacent of aH 
partia Santrday Rtrur The book fa 
«man, bnt very very weighty brilllatttly 
wntten It ongbt to be read by altabadea of 
poll ti eta ot and ttodenta of pi^tlca —I arh 
sJtire Post another i^ditian to tbnt 

bright constellation of pamphlets ” — Spectator 

QaoVadlmus? Glimpses of the Fotore 
Bj E E Foormth d Alde D5c 
Second 

A wtmderfo] rblonof tbefulnre A book 
that will be talked aboaL ** — Daily Graphic 
“ A remarkable coatnbntion to a remarkable 
series ^—Manckester DittaHk ” Inieresllfig 
and siBgolarly ptacslbte ' — Ail/y TeUgrapk 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals 
By C E M Jo AD Third impression 

“ His provocative book ” — Graphic 
“ Wntten in a style of debberate bnibance " 
— Times Liteiary Supplement “ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined Even those readers who dissent 
wiU be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case A book 
that will startle ” — Daily Chronicle 

Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman By Anthony M 
Ludovici, author of “ A Defence of 
Aristocracy ”, etc Second impression. 

” A stimulatmg book Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fulness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised ” — Sunday 
Times " Pro-femmme but anti-feministic " 
— Scotsman “ Full of bnlhant common- 
sense ” — Observer 

Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge By 
Mrs Bertrand Russell With a 
frontispiece Third impression 

An answer to Lysistrata “ A passionate 
vmdication of the rights of woman " — 
Manchester Guardian “ Says a number of 
thmgs that sensible women have been wanting 
pubhely said for a long time ” — Daily Herald 

Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machme 
By E E Fournier d’Albe, D Sc 

“ A worthy contribution to this mterestmg 
senes A dehghtful and thought-provokmg 
essay ” — Birmingham Post “ There is a 
special pleasure m meetmg with a book like 
Hephaestus The author has the ment of really 
undecstandmg what he is talkmg about " 
— Engineering “ An exceedmgly clever 

defence of machmery " — Architects' Journal 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

The ConqDeat of Cancer By H. W S. 
Wright ils, f r.c.s. Introduction by 
F G Ceookshank, ild 

“ Emhieptly mltable for geneol mfting 
Tbo problem fa laWjr and limfdly preaentei 
One merft of tlr \\r1fffat ■ plan fa that be telfa 
people wfaat, hi bfa Jodcmeat, tbey can best 
do h*r0 CM nets ** — From the InlrodncHon, 

Promethena or Biology and the Ad 
vanceraent of Man, By H. S Jenntkgs 
P rofessor of Zoology Johns Hopkins 
University Second tm^eaxon 

Tbfa votome fa one of the most remartable 
that has yet appeared In this series Certainly 
the InfoTDutkrQ It contains will be new to most 
cdoeated laymen. It fa csaentlally a dfaermion 
of heredity and enrjronmrot and It 

dearlr estabtfaba the fact that the enrrest 
me of these terms has no adentlhc JntU&ca 
tioo,"— -roa/s UUrarj Suf>plrmfnJ An 
exceedinjly briPiaot book, — N«# Leairr 

Galatea or the Future of Darvnnlsm 
By W RtTSSTLL Brain 

^ A brOHaat ezposlUOQ of tbe present 
position of tbe evolntlonary b>'potnetfa be 
writa clearly and temperately' 

“ Sbonld prore Invahubla A stimnUtlng 
and wen written eaaay ^Literary Cniis 
“Ilfa destructive crlUcfam of tbe materialfat 
and mechanist phnosophy. Uology and 
pbytka fa toperb ^ — C Ji f WetUy 

Automaton or the Future of the Mech 
anicalMan ByH Stafford IIathcld 

** It fa fanposslMe <o do serious fostice to 
bfa volome on the Chemical Robdr la a 
brief r e r l ew It calh for a monnioectal work 
of oppositioo. —DtUy timid 

rs] 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Narcissus an Anatomy of Clothes By 
Gerald Heard. With 19 illustrations. 
Second tmpresstcnt 

" A most suggestive book ’* — Nation 
“ Irresistible Reading it is like a switchback 
journey Starting from prehistonc times we 
rocket down the ages " — Daily News 
“ Interestmg, provocative, and entertaimng *' 
— Queen 

Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poehy ? By R C Trevelyan 

" Learned, sensible, and very well-wntten ” 
— A f fable Hawk, m New Statesman " Very 
suggestive ” — J C Squire, m Observer 
" A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions ” — J St Loe Strachey, in Spectator 

Proteus, or the Future of Inteihgence. 
By Vernon Lee, author of " Satan the 
Waster ”, etc 

" We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the efiect of mtelhgence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone ” — Outlook “ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work ” — Saturday Review. 

Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre 
By Bonamy DobrE;e, author of “Restor- 
ation Drama,” etc 

“ A witty, mischievous httle book, to be 
read with dehght ” — Times Literary Supple- 
ment “ This IS a dehghtfuUy witty book ” 
— Scotmian “ In a subtly satirical vem he 
visualftes various kinds of theatres m 200 yeais' 
tune His gay httle book makes dehghtful 
readmg ” — Nation 
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TODAY AND TO-MORROW 

The Doace of Clva» or Life s Unity and 
Rhythm By CoixuM. 

” It has Babftanc« aod tboaght in It. Tbo 
antbor is very mttch alive nod rcspooslTe to 
tbo movemeirti of to-day " — Sfxctaior “ A 
ver y InterestlDg account of the work of Sir 
Jagadit Boee " — Os/ord Mtpuitu **Has 
cancht tbo of the Eastern ccncaptioQ of 
wond movements — CtlntUa S^Utman 

Wireless PaaafbllJUes By Professor 
A. M Low With 4 diagrams • 

*• As might b« mrpertod from an inventor 
srbo is always so fresh, be has many Inter 
esttng thtocB to say — Evtninf Sijndaid 

The maotfe of Bbke has fallen upon the 
pbysiebts To them we look for visions and 
we find them in this book, SiaUman 

Perseas of Dragons By H F Scott 
Stokes \Mth 2 illustrations. 

A diverting little book, chock foil of Ideas 
klr Stoka dragon lore b both qonint nod 
various “ — iferwag JVsl Very amtaingly 
written, and a mine of cniions knowledge tor 
which the dbeeming reader wdl find many 
OSes ^—GUtfCw HrraU 

Lycnrfiut or the Future of Law By 
ESP Haywes author of Concerning 
Solicitors etc. 

An la teres tiog and wncisely written book. 
— ^ ** lie ronndly dcclaro that 

EncUsb criminal taw b a blc^ of barbaric 
vxuence medieval prejodkea and modem 
Ullacks A bomane and consdentkms 

mrestigatkm — Tj* $ It ttUjr A ibooght 
fnl bo^— deserves earefol reading. —law 
Tiaus 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
Lionel R McColvin, author of “ The 
Theory of Book-Selection " 

“Discusses bnefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the pubhc” — Saturday Review “Another 
mdictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
Mr Colvm has the courage to suggest 
solutions “ — Westnimsier Gazette “ This is 
altogether a much-needed book "—New 
Leader 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport 
By Colonel J F C Fuller, author of 
" The Reformation of War,” etc With 
8 Plates 

“ The foremost mihtary prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems It is a bold essay 
and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems " — Raxly 
Telegraph “ Practical, timely, very inter- 
estmg and very important “ — J St Loe 
Strachey, m Spectator 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F C Fuller 

“ Candid and caustic ” — Observer " Many 
hard thmgs have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these " 
— Daily Sketch " He can conjure up possi- 
bihties of a new Atlantis ” — Clarion 

Midas, or the Umted States and the 
Future By C H Bretherton, author 
of ” The Real Ireland,” etc 
A companion volume to Atlantis " Full of 
astute oteervations and acute reflections 
this wjse and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative ” — Morning 
Post “A punch m every paragraph One 
could hardly ask for more 'meat ’ ” — Spectator 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Ntmtioa, or Advertising and its Future. 
By Gilbert Russell. 

' Eipre jm the phUooopbjr of adrerUslng 
condwlj aud weQ, ^—Obttrvtr *’ It ft doobt 
fol if a m ore atrafgbtfonnud expoaHion of 
tbe part adrertiilng playa in onx pnbUo and 
priva te life has bwn w ri tten . — 

Gusrtitam 

Birth Control and the State a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C, P Blacker 

MC KJ^ MR.C3 LJLCJ 

“ A very cairfol strmmary — Tim*4 LiUMj 
SuppiemtiU A temperate and acbolaily 
im rey of tbe arnimtcpta for and against the 
encocragemeatof the practice o! birth cxmtrol. 
— laacrf He writes loddly. moderately 

and from wide knowledge , his book nn 
doabtedly gives a better nndetstandint of tbe 
tnbject tun any other brief acconnt we know 
It also nggests a policy ^Satw-iay Revim 

Ooroborofl or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind By Garet Garrett 

^ Thb brilliant and proroldng little book. 
— O&smrr “A slgoukut a^ tboogfatfol 
may cafcolated in part* to make oar flesh 
cree p ” — SpectHor ^ A brilliant ijriter. Ur 
Garrett is a remarkable mas He exptaiis 
something of tbe enonsons change the machloe 
bns made In life “^-DuUy Espret* 

Artlfex, or the Fatorc of Craftsmanship 
By John Gloac author of Time, 
Taste and Furniture 


** An able and Interesting so tnuu ry of the 
history of craftsmanship in tbe post, a direct 
criU ebm of the present, and at the end bis 
hope* for the fatore Ur Ckags real con 
trilmUoa to the fotore of craftsmanship h 
his dbetosioQ of tbe met of machinrry'* 
—T/"*/! IMtrarjf Supf lament 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Plato’s American Republic. By J 
Douglas Woodruff Fifth impression 

“Uses the form of tte Socratic dialogue 
with devastatmg success A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page “ — Sunday Times 
“Havmg dehberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded bejond belief “ 
— Saturday Review “ Quite the livehest 
even of this spinted senes ” — Observer 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W J Turner, author of “ Music and 
Life ” Second impression 

“ A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thnee Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thmking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times " A 
brilhant essay in contemporary philosophy “ 
— Outlook " The fruit of real knowledge and 
understandmg ” — New Statesman 
Terpander, or Music and the Future By 
E J Dent, author of “Mozart’s Operas “ 

“ In Orpheus Mr Turner made a bnlhant 
vojrage m search of first pnnciples Mr Dent's 
book IS a skilful review of the development of 
music It is the most sucemet and stimulatmg 
essay »n music I have found ’’ — Musical 

News “ Remarkably able and stimulatmg ” 
— Times Literary Supplement “ There is hardly 
another cntic ahve who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly " — Spectator 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy By 
C A Mace, University of St Andrew’s. 

" An entertainmg and instructive pamph- 
let ” — Morning Post “ Places a mghtmare 
before us very ably and wittaly " — Spectator 
“ Passages m it are excellent satire, but on 
the »whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy gmde to modem 
scientific thought ’’ — Birmingham Post 
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TO-DAY A2W TO-MORROW 
LucoUas, or the Food of the Future. By 
Olga Haktley and Mrs C. F Leyzl. 
authors of The Gentle Art of Cookery 
Thli ii m derer and witty little rciliime 
In an ectertatolnc teriei and It maVea eo 
chanting reading/ —‘Timn Liimtry Suppit^ 
mni Opens with a briltlant picture of 
modem Uviog in a vaomm -cleaned 

steam-heated, credit fomisbed suburban nun 
sioo with a woU in the basement — tbe wolf 
of hunger This banonet of epigrams ** — 
SpttUtof 

ProcTOStes or the Future of English 
Education- By M Alderton 

Undoubtedly be makes out a very good 
case —DatJy Hmid " This Interestfajc 
addltkn to the series EduaUional 

Suppimtni Intends to be cbaOenglOR and 
succeeds in being so Ah fit readers wlU find 
ft itlfflolstins —h«rti*fnEtko 
The Future of Futurism By John 
Rodker, 

Hr Rodker is up-to-tbe minute, and he 
has accomplished a coustdcrahle feat in writing 
on such a >-arae snb)ect, W e xtrem ely Inter 
eating page* — T S EtioJ. in S*tUm ' There 
are a rood many thiop lu thb book which 
are of loterest. IMmry Suf'pUmtni 

Pomona or the Future of English- By 
Basil de SfiLrvcouRT author of The 
English Secret etc 

“The foture of EogUsb fa dfacimed folly 
and with fajcmatlng Interest,"— tfemf e 
Poit Tull of wise thoughts and happy 
words —Tmtt Literary S»pfUiaeni lih 
later pages muat stir the blood of any man 
who Jovrs hfa Country and her poetry C 
Sfmrt In Ohtsrvrr "Ills liaeJy-coocelTrd 
evAf —yfaneietterCuarJun 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Balbus, or the Future of Architecture 

By Christian Barman 

" A really tnlliant addition to tins already 
distinguislied senes The reading of Balbus 
will give ranch data for intelhgent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment ” — Spectator " Most readable 
and reasonable We can recommend it 
warmly ” — New Statesman " This mtnguing 
httle book ” — Connoissettr 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews By 

4 Quarterly Reviewer 

" Cogent, because of brevity and a magm- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise It is a fine pamphlet, addmg to the 
value of the senes, and should not be missed ” 
— Spectator “ A notable addition to this 
excellent senes His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to frmtful thmkmg ’’ — Morning Post 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearmg 
and Improper Language By Robert 
Graves Fourth impression 

“ Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to ” — Observer “ Not for squeamish readers ” 
— Spectator " No more amusmgly unexpected 
contnbution has been made to this senes 
A dehciously ironical affair ” — Bystander 
" His highly entertaming essay is as full as 
the current standard of pnnters and pohce 
will allow ” — New Statesman " Humour and 
style are beyond cnticism ” — Irish Statesman 

Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour 
By Robert Graves, author of ‘ Lars 
Porsena’, etc Second Impression, 

“ Altogether it is very amusmg ” — Daily Mail 
" Few volumes m this celebrated senes have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be Ahieved by Mrs Fisher The wit and 
danng of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression Mrs Fisher is even better ” — 
Daily Express 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
Socrotes or the Emancipation of Man 
kind By H- F Cabuli^ 

" Derote* a ipeciaUf UrelT •ectioo to the 
herd liatlnct, — T tmtt cleailr and with 
a baLinca tbat b almost Arisiotribn be 
rereab what modem pa^xbology i* godof to 
accompUsh — Ara Slausman One ol tbe 
moat brPHant and important of a remaiimble 
leria — Witimtuslrr GaittU 

Delphos, or the Fntnre of International 
Lampia^ By E. Sylvia Pankhukst 

“ ^oal to anything yet prodoced In 
biCUatit tenet him nnbhiutt states very 
dearly what all thinkmg people most tooa 
come to behe%*e an intemaiiofial langnage 
would be one of the greatest assets of deillia 
tloQ — SptttilffT A most readable book, 

fttn of enthoaiaam, an Important contrfbotion 
to tbh sQbject — /uimwhewi/ Junfitaf* 
GoUJo 01 the Tyranny of Science By 
J \\ K SuLUVAK antbor of A 
nistory of Bfathcmiitlcs 

^ packed with Ideas that It is not pomfble 
to give aay adequate r/ntW of its contents 
— Timei LaUnry Supptfmms "Hit r ema rk 
able mooQgraph hb oevastating summary of 
matexiahnn this pocket A^otwai Orpf-*vm 
Sptaalor rosseasea a no) dbtinctJos of 
tboogbt and manner It most b« read.'*-' 
New Suutmau 

Apollonius or the Foture of Psychical 
RcscarclL By E. N Bcnktit author 
of Problems of Village life etc. 

A sane, temperate and sng;»~itlve s ur vey 
of a 6eld of inqtury whtcb b slowly bnt sertly 
poshing to the front — Timet Litertry Suppi* 
mem lib expOilUoii of tbe case for psychic 
research Ii Indd and lot ci c sU ng.** — ScAcm* 
DispUys the right temper admirably coo 
edved skllfally exeeated ^'—Ltierpcm Peti 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine By Oliver Stewart 

" Both his xvit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fant^tic There is 
nothmg vague or sloppy in these nnagmativc 
forecasts ” — Datly News “ He is to be con- 
gratulated His book IS small, but it is so 
dehghtfuUy funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behmd the ]estmg ” — Aeroplavc 
Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-Morrow By David Ockhaiu 

" A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modem de- 
velopment " — Daily Herald “ Vigorous and 
weU-wntten, emmently readable ” — Yorkshire 
Post “ He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press * *’ — Spectator 
Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side By Martin S Briggs, e r i b a 

“ Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
bnlhant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagmation as does this one " — Daily 
Telegraph " The histoncal part is as bnlhant 
a piece of packed wntmg as could be desired ” 
— Daily Herald ” Serves a national end The 
book IS m essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book ”• — Spectator 

Janus, or the Conquest of War By 

William McDougall, mb, f r s 

“ Among all the booklets of this bnlhant 
senes, none, I think, is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this It contains thnee as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
senous ” — Dean Inge, in Evening Standard 
“ A deeply mterestmg and fair-mmded study 
of the causes of war and the possibihties of 
their prevention Every word is sound " — 
Spectator 
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TODAY AND TO-MORROW 
Vulcan or the Future of Labour By 
Cecil Chisholu. 

Of ftbaorbieg interest. — DmUy Hfrald 
*' No erne pertuips hia ercr held tin 
so nicely b e twe en technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this exeeQent book 
in a Dridant series Between Its coren 
knowledge ntvl Tision are jii cited down and 
b rlniniin g o ver — StttUior 

HfineD or the Fatoro of Mama^e. By 
Norman Haire Tfnrd tmpressten 

^ Has something serloos to sav something 
that may be of Taiae l>r Haire is fortmut^ 
\j as lo^ as he is boU — Sohmisy Rttirw 
‘^An electrifying addltioo to the series** 
SpJtm “Not cheerfol reading "Vet In 
a^te of thb we feel that the book repan 
perBsal“— 5^«rtJ/or “ A rmr rood book, 
brllliaot, arresting Sanisy H ofAir 
The Next Chapter the War against 
the iloon By Akdr^ Maurois 
“ This delicate and ddigbtftU phantasy 
presented with coosommate art. -^Sptctalor 
Short bnt witherln^y sarcastic. —Fitid 
Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
fopenor tone of a histor 7 >book ^Tfaui 
LiUrary SuffpUment A delidota lUt 
on the newipaper strut and a whole 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of manldod TrUgnpk 

Archon, or the Future of Government 
By Hamilton F\rE 

^ \SeQ written and abounds in epigram 
This is a brave and sincere book. —Economie 
Reruw “ As stem a critic of ottr present 
Party system os any Tory conJd be."—// H 
AmHStm, In Daily ileraU “A bn^ore 
that thinking people wll] dbetus 
“A timely expoaore of the hyro^y of 
politics -^UrMCcx in 5sadsy Tim^$ 
[18] 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
Enghsh Novel By John Carruthers. 

“ An entertauung and stitnulatmg book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study " — 
OsbeH Stiwell, in Daily Mirror " A brdhant 
essay and, I think, a true one It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
cntically in the novel ’* — -Geoffr)' W cst, in 
Daily Herald 

Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 
peare By Hubert Griffith 

, “ To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly aU its 
author’s arguments There is much that 
IS Vital and arresting m what he has to say ” 
— Nigel Playfair , m Evening Standard “ With 
much that Mr Gnfiith says I entirely agree *’ 
— Saturday Review 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G M Thomson, Second wipiesston , 
“ Not smce the late T W H Crosland has 
anythmg hke so amazmg an indictment of 
Scotland appeared ” — Westminster Gazette 
“ It IS relentless and temble in its exposure 
of the realities that underhe the myth of the 
‘ canny Scot ’ I have found scarcely an 
exaggejation in the whole of this bnlliant 
hook " — Irish Statesman " As a piece of 
mcisive wntmg and powerful, though re- 
stramed, mvertive, Caledonia is specially 
notable ” — Spectator 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C M Grieve, author of ‘ Contemporary 
Scottish Studies,’ etc 

" A vigorous answer, exphcit and imphcit, 
to Caledonia^ traemg behmd the scenes- 
the development of a real Scottish renascence 
Cnntams stuff for thought " — Spectator 
“ The book of a man genmnely concerned 
about the future ” — Glasgow News 
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TO-DAY AKD TO-MORROW 
Bacchns or the Fatore of WTne By 
P Morton Soand 

“Very found fen**. — Tiwuf UUrary 
Svf^pinntni A learned fad mmoxliigly 
written book on wtoo. — ZtaWj Esfmtx, 

An entrancing Uttlo vtinme prognoiUcat* 
log the fotare of wino and wma-drinldne, 
from a todal, commerdaL and more especially 
a ^’lDcml point of v ie w “ — Br t wtr ani ITiiu 
MercJtanU 

Hermes or the Future of Chemistry 
By T W JoN-ES F CS 

‘ Telb 03 briefly yet with brilliant clarity 
what Chemistry b doing to-day and w^t its 
achlerements are likely to be in the /ntore “ 
— Mormng Pott “A complete and readable 
snrvey of the chemical developments of to- 
day. ma.Vingsticcfal reference to W-chembtry 
sjuthetk and catalysts. -^ancJMUr 

(juarJun 

Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. White. 

^ If the DOtkra (of asymsKtrlcal tlmel can 
be snoxnfoUy applied to pbj-tics itself the 
nniversal science win be bom. That some 
great syothesb b on the way seems clear 
One of the most sagMtire accoijats of It 
may be foemd in thb ubetnatinK vdome - 
Tiwrt Library SuftpUmni Tbis book wffl 
be an inspiration The writer b a clear and 
feorien thinker — Ditevptry 

Atulanta or the Future of Sport. By 
G S Sandilands 

lib provocative and most interesting 
book."— iXii/y Jlrrali •* A candid and out 
spoken personage with a talent for panprocy 
in c pig mm lie covers the whole field 

TtUgraf-h "Points oat «me of 
the plnnacln of tuucason climbed Cy those 
trying to separate amatear from profesiloiiaL 
— A/sackrth’r CHinffsH 
[ 20 ] 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future By H J Birnstingl. 

“ Indicating vividly what may lio ahead if 
we allow our worship of tho American ideal 
of industnal output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected " — Country Life " A piquant 
study of the labour-sa\'ing houses of the 
future ” — T P ’s Weekly “ Draws an appal- 
ling picture ” — Evening Standard 

Breaking Priscian’s Head, or Enghsh 
*as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J Y T Greig, D Litt 

“His vivacious book" — Daily Mail 
“ The most vehement attack [on standard 
Enghsh] we have ever read We arc equallj 
amazed and amused ” — Moiinng Post " Very 
sensible suggestions for vjvjfymg the Enghsli 
language ” — Stai " Such a roUicking book 
He must be thanked ” — Spectator 

Gam, or the Future of Crime By 

George Godwin 

“ Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no ” — Saturday Remew “ A most 
mterejtmg prophecy Mr Godwm makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present deahngs with enme " 
— Evening Standard " Cheerfully devastat- 
ing " — Daily Herald “ His admirable 
book " — Outlook 

Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep Bj’ 
David Fraser-harris, M D , D Sc. 

,, “ An mterestmg volume ” — Daily Mirror 
Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
mu(A about the subject ” — Queen " His 

argmnents, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction ” — Clarion 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
Hibernia, or the Fntnre of Ireland By 
Bolton C Waller. 

“ An esraat and challenge piece of 
work. — /rf<A Tim*$ A tenons practical 
book fan of knowledge — Sp^ctatcr \\ ell 

wr itt en, inggeitlve and tbonc fatfo l, it tbonid 
have a great drcnlation ' /W*A hivt 
Notable In a Botablaterfas — FortienAffsiTt 
A fall and bopefol ptetnre.** — DaUy Herald 

Haimo or the Fatura of Exploration 
By J Leslie Mitchell. 

^ Hb wonderfol Uttle book. In whkh he 
coni atea the popaltr notion that t^ explorer't 
talk ii finally fnlfiUcd.'*— Afcmfaf Post 
Stlmolatlag, picked with eminently practical 
toggeitjons — Ttmti LUerary Suffpleaeni 
“ Hb amnalng and tngjwtiro essay l5^A/T/ 

Metanthropos, or the £od> of the Future. 
By R. Caupbell Macfte t,T--D 

An exceptionally ttixoalatiag book the 
work of a clear and Inugiaative thinker who 
can express bb ibongbts — Sshtrday RtvUtP 
Sboold certainly be read by a large public ** 
— Lancel Dbcoorse* wisHy a^ bmoor 
otaly apoa the ebanges wUeb modern fomn 
of dvflitaUan are Ukely to bring abemt in 
oar bodily atmetare —Arm Leader 

Heraclitus or the Fotoxc of the Films. 

gBy Erkest Betts 

An entertaining book fell of sparkling 
and original ideas which abonld atimntate 
Waidonr Street to a more serioni coosWera 
tion of the arthtic aiMl moral aspects of tb« 
film iodostry SpwUfer " A live)^ critic 
who has obriottily deroted close ftnd> to 
hissabtect —Dally Hem* 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony 
By Sir J H Jeans, LL D., P R.S. 

W\lh 6 Plaiei Fourth Impression 
" He has given us m simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summarj of Viis 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
really beautiful photographs *' — T inics Lileroiy 
Supplement " No book in the senes surpasses 
Eos in bnihance and pto{undit>, for one of 
the best brains engaged in xeseareb gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in tcmis that 
all may understand ” — Spectator, 

Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure By 
C. E M JOAD 

“ A bnlhant and provocative volume *' — 
Dean Inge, in Evening Standard " The 
miting is vind and good-humouredly trucu- 
lent Those already m a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development ” — Tmes 
Literary Supplement 

Fortuna, or Chance and Design By 

Norwood Young. 

“ Chance is a fasematmg subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious His 
study of the ' laws of chance ', as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his eicamination of 
horse-racmg and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes T P ‘s Weekly 

Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth By R G Gordon, M D , D Sc 

“ His clear and spmted presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation Many of us need to get 
nd ^of preconceived notions on the problems 
rntl? which he deals and Ins admirable book 
should help us to put them m the lumber- 
” — Times Educational Supplement 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


recentl\ published 

(See abo page ^ for other recent Tolamo) 

Entychnf or the Fntnre of the Ihilpit 
By Winifred Holtby 

’ Few wittier or wijer book* have appeared 
Id thb atimtUatlog aeries than Eutyckua — 
Spretator ** Wltt> style shrewd inslsht, 
dslidona fan —Guardian 

Almn Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge ByTuuANHALL 

Coiaptcooosly fair “---ManeJmUr Gwtid 
uia \\ rites abont hb ciders abont ytmth, 
and aboot the two edd Universities with 
franknesi htnnoar and intelligence 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism 
By Aethor SiiAWVEii, 

Invaloot^o, a mirscle of co ca pr cjslon and 
(Oounloatioo — larMir^ Pott ^He has 
almost oseqaaDed knowicUgeandhlar^lyfree 
from bias — Plilll|> Soowd^ in Zlalfy/frrsW 

Romulua, or the Future of the ^Dd. 
By Robert T Lnns 

^ Tfab iotercstlnf; and sthnaUtlng book 
■hoald be read not only by parents bnt b> 
all who core anything at all abwt the fatare 
of the race, — Djf/y Ckronicit 

Kalkl, or the Future of Civiluation By 
Professor S Raduakrisunan 
‘‘A mort doUj^tfal and instmctlre %'olnine 
’—Journal of Pkilosopkttal Siudifi ‘'A sdntll 
UUOR. tboaght provoking book carrjing us 
rapwlJy akmg in •pnrkling and forceful para 
graphs " — Sexc Era 

Shlvfl or the Future of Indio. Bj 
R J illNKEk Scccttd Imprasion 
“ A far itruBper Impeachment tUn rren 
Miss Mayo attempted In Mother JnJia 
Dotty DttMuk 




